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Music of the P'iao, in vain you raise your din.
Better were it that my lord should listen to that peasant's
humble words.
At the time of these embassies it would seem that the Pyu
capital had been transferred north to Halingyi. The Chinese
histories describe it as surrounded by a brick wall of green enamel
protected by a brick-lined moat. It had twelve gates and was
fortified by towers at the corners. The city contained a hundred
Buddhist monasteries, decorated with gold, silver and multi-
coloured paintings and hung with embroidered cloths. Near the
palace was a gigantic image of a white elephant before which all
litigants had to kneel and reflect upon the justice or injustice of
their cases. In time of public distress the king would prostrate
himself before the elephant, burning incense and confessing his
sins. Boys and girls were accustomed to live in monasteries
from the age of seven until their twentieth year studying the
Buddhist faith.
The Pyu kingdom came to a sudden end in 832, when re-
bellious Nanchao tribes plundered its capital and deported
thousands of captives to Yunnan Fu. Of what subsequently
happened to the Pyu people there is no record. There came a
time when they lost not only their language but even their
separate identity as a people. Were they a very early wave of
Burmese immigration, the advance guard some centuries ahead
of the main invasion? There is much to commend this view.
Burmese tradition seems to support it, since it claims that in
the earliest times the Burmese people were divided into three
main tribes, the Pyu, the Kanran and the Thet.
The Pyu had claimed suzerainty over eighteen subject
kingdoms, mainly in southern Burma. Among them were the
kingdom of Mi-chen, destroyed by Nanchao in 835, the Kun-lun
states of K'un-lang, and Lu-yu near a port Mo-ti-po, from
which, it is said, Palembang and Java could be reached. The
word Kun-lun refers to the Mons, called Takings by the
Burmese, a people of Mongoloid type, who inhabited the Delta
of the Irrawaddy, and had absorbed Indian culture and
Hinayana Buddhism. The centre of their power was the
kingdom of Dvaravati in southern Siam, which controlled a